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Small  Business 


ton  may  wonder  how  this  book  can  benefit  you  and  your  business.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  ways  it  can  help  you. 

►  Be  ready  for  staffing  changes. 

►  Improve  the  way  you  recruit  and  interview  potential  employees. 

►  Develop  motivated  and  committed  employees. 

►  Make  learning  an  integral  part  of  the  work  environment. 

►  Compete  favourably  in  local  and  global  markets. 

We  encourage  you  to  read  through  the  whole  book,  but  you  may  want  to 
turn  directly  to  the  sections  that  interest  you  the  most. 


THE 


COMPETITIVE 


RACE 


"Winning  the 
competitive  race 
increasingly 
depends  on  the 
speed,  flexibility 
andmobility 
of  a  company's 
human 
resources, " 

—  Training  and  Development  1991: 
Expenditures  and  Policies 
by  David  Mclntyre, 
The  Conference  Board  of  Canada 

business  is  increasingly  competitive. 
The  competition  is  local,  regional  and 
world-wide.  The  old  style  of  top-down 
management  is  rapidly  being  replaced 
by  teamwork  and  more  flexible  business 
approaches.  Managers  are  becoming 
more  like  coaches. 

By  building  a  winning  team,  a  company 
can  increase  its  profits  and  its  potential 
for  growth  and  business  success. 
Winning  each  race  leads  to  greater  and 
greater  achievement.  Every  one  has  to 
start  at  the  local  level,  but  in  today's 
global  chmate  we  can  all  dream  of  the 
Olympics,  being  the  best  in  our  class, 
however  we  define  it. 

A  successful  company  derives  its 
strength  from  the  quality  of  its  prod- 


ucts, its  services  and  its  human 
resources.  Preparing  for  the  competi- 
tion involves  human  resource  planning 
in  order  to  put  together  the  best 
possible  team  of  individuals.  A  team  is 
only  as  good  as  the  combined  total  of 
all  its  team  members.  In  sports  if  one 
team  member  is  injured  or  leaves  the 
team,  there  needs  to  be  a  back-up  plan 
in  place  to  fill  that  spot.  The  same 
applies  to  a  competitive  company. 

We  put  the  business  team  together 
through  recruitment  and  selection. 

Not  all  team  members  bring  the  same 
attributes.  The  company  needs  to  know 
which  are  the  appropriate  skills,  knowl- 
edge and  attitudes  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  winning  team. 

During  training  and  races  it  is  impor- 
tant for  the  coach  to  make  sure  the 
team  keeps  on  track.  What  are  its  goals? 
Are  they  being  met?  How  are  the  indi- 
vidual team  members  performing?  The 
coach  assesses  each  team  member's 
performance  and  gives  individual  feed- 
back along  the  way.  Achievements  are 
recognized  and  successes  celebrated. 
Performance  management  is  an 
important  part  of  helping  employees  to 
have  a  sense  of  direction  and  to  reach 
their  goals. 

Members  of  any  team  must  keep  in 
shape.  This  means  learning  new  skills 
and  techniques,  building  strength  and 
endurance.  The  psychological  elements 
of  competing  in  races  are  as  important 
as  the  physical.  Other  parts  of  keeping 
in  shape  are  the  ability  to  balance  all 
aspects  of  an  active  life  such  as  family, 
work  and  leisure.  This  requires  thought 
and  planning.  Training  and  develop- 
ment helps  to  keep  employees  current 
and  prepares  them  for  present  and 
future  responsibilities  or  changes. 
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To  recap  -  the  four  basic  human 
resource  activities  are: 

1.  human  resource  planning; 

2.  recruitment  and  selection; 

3.  performance  management;  and 

4.  training  and  development. 

They  are  the  principal  activities  that 
will  help  an  organization  win  the 
competitive  race. 

What  race  are  we  talking  about?  It's  up 
to  you  to  define  your  own  race.  It  will 
be  different  for  each  business.  It  will 
depend  on  the  type  of  business  you  are 
in,  who  your  customers  are  and  where 
your  competition  is.  For  some,  the 
competition  is  in  another  country;  for 
others,  it  is  down  the  street.  No  busi- 
ness is  too  small  to  be  competitive;  it's 
the  basis  of  survival.  Your  own  compet- 
itive and  business  environment  will 
determine  the  nature  of  the  race. 


Looking  Ahead 

A  successful  team  always  looks  ahead  - 
around  the  next  curve,  beyond  today's 
race.  Here  are  some  trends  that 
employers  and  employees  can  prepare 
for.  They  underlie  the  need  for  speed, 
flexibility  and  mobility  mentioned  in 
the  opening  quote. 

Baby  boomers  are  aging. 

Business  implication:  The  types  of  prod- 
ucts and  services  in  demand  will  change 
with  an  aging  population. 


The  Canadian  workforce  is  becoming 
more  culturally  and  racially  diverse. 

Business  implication:  Employers  and 
employees  need  the  skills  to  work  effec- 
tively with  a  more  diverse  group  of 
people,  both  as  co-workers  and  as 
customers. 

Women's  participation  in  the  work- 
force is  growing.  Even  so,  while  not  on 
the  "job",  the  care  of  children  and 
aging  parents  is  often  still  the  respon- 
sibility of  women. 

Business  implication:  Companies  will 
allow  more  flexibility  in  work  sched- 
ules, leave  poHcies  and  benefit  options. 
Telecommuting,  contract  and  part-time 
work  will  create  new  opportunities  and 
challenges  for  employees  and  managers. 

The  service  sector  will  continue  to  be  a 
growth  area. 

Business  implication:  Customer  service 
and  customer  satisfaction  will  increase 
in  importance.  Businesses  will  have  to 
be  alert  to  the  potential  impact  of 
customer  concerns  such  as  environ- 
mental and  health  issues. 

Technology  will  continue  to  change  at 
a  rapid  pace. 

Business  implication:  There  will  be 
increasing  pressure  for  companies  to 
keep  up-to-date  and  for  employees  to 
acquire  new  skills  or  upgrade  the  ones 
they  have.  Uncertainty  about  the  future 
will  add  more  stress  for  workers  who 
may  feel  that  change  is  too  difficult  to 
keep  up  with. 
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Meeting  customer  needs  and  adapting 
to  changing  circumstances  will  be  key 
to  business  success.  Decision-making 
processes  will  change  to  give 
employees  more  authority  to  make 
decisions  on  their  own  in  order  to 
meet  production  and  service 
demands. 

Business  implication:  Employees' 
resourcefulness,  flexibility  and  willing- 
ness to  learn  and  adapt  will  be  as 
important  as  their  qualifications.  Good 
interpersonal  skills  will  be  important 
for  management  and  employees  as  they 
work  more  as  a  team. 

In  his  book  Competitive  Advantage 
Through  People,  PfefFer  identifies  16 
practices  that  effective  firms  do  with 
their  staff.  Some  of  those  practices  are: 

►  sharing  information  on  produc- 
tivity and  profitability; 

►  participation  and  empowerment; 

►  team-based  job  design; 

►  training  and  skill  development; 

►  cross-utilization  and  cross-training; 

►  providing  a  long-term  perspective; 
and 

►  sharing  the  philosophy  or  view  of 
management. 
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yi  winning  team  has  a  vision  of  where  it 
is  going  and  a  plan  for  how  it  is  going  to 
achieve  success.  A  successful  team  also 
has  a  backup  plan  in  case  one  of  its 
team  members  gets  injured  or  drops 
out.  The  coach  has  to  be  able  to 
consider  the  team  both  as  individual 
team  members  and  as  a  whole.  A  team's 
approach  to  preparing  for  the  race  will 
depend  on  its  assessment  of  its  own 
strengths  and  weaknesses  as  well  as 
those  of  the  competitors.  Other  external 
factors  such  as  the  climate,  altitude  and 
race  course  are  also  taken  into  consider- 
ation. 

Think  of  yourself  as  the  coach  who 
assesses  the  team.  In  overall  business 
planning  Human  Resource  Planning 
(HRP)  is  of  equal  importance  with 
finance,  marketing  and  product  or 
service  development.  HRP  is  similar  to 
the  preparation  of  a  sports  team.  It 
relies  on  both  external  and  internal 
assessment. 

You  may  choose  to  hire  a  Human 
Resource  (HR)  specialist  to  do  your 
planning  and  provide  HR  services.  In 
that  case  you  may  not  need  all  the 
following  information.  You  will  still 
need  to  know  what  you  want  from  an 
external  expert  and  what  you  can 
expect  that  person  to  do.  Expect  the 
same  standards  and  quality  from  a 


Human  Resource  specialist  that  you 
would  from  an  external  accountant  or 
public  relations  consultant. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  people  who  has 
not  consciously  done  human  resource 
planning  before,  you  may  think: 

"We're  too  busy." 

The  truth  is  that  HRP  doesn't  need  to 
take  long  and  it  can  save  a  company 
time  and  money. 

"We're  too  small" 

HRP  doesn't  need  to  be  a  complex 
process.  It  is  a  way  to  decide  how  to 
develop  and  manage  your  human 
resources.  It  may  help  you  keep  the 
good  staff  you  have. 

"We  deal  with  crises  as  they  come  up." 

With  effective  HRP  some  crises  or 
changes  can  be  foreseen  and  either 
prepared  for  or  avoided. 

You  may  also  ask  yourself 
"Why  bother  planning?". 

HRP  can  help  a  business  increase 
productivity  and  profitability  by: 

►  anticipating  change  that  can  create 
business  opportunities; 

►  dealing  eff^ectively  with  changes  in 
the  business  and  in  the  external 
environment; 
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Martina  runs  a  small  retail 
business.  Over  the  last  five 
years  she  has  expanded 
gradually  from  one 
employee  to  eight.  Recently 
Martina  came  back  from 
her  holidays  to  discover 
that  foui^  of  her  employees 
had  quit  to  start  up  a  rival 
business.  It  all  came  as 
quite  a  shock  to  Martina. 
She  had  not  given  any 
thought  to  the  possibility  of 
losing  several  employees  at 
once.  She  wonders  what  to 
do  to  make  sure  she  can 
handle  something  like  this 
if  it  ever  comes  up  again. 


►  reducing  human  resource- related 
costs  of  recruiting  and  training  new 
employees; 

►  preparing  for  labour  shortages  or 
turnover; 

►  setting  realistic  goals  for  current 
and  future  staff  in  order  to  meet 
business  goals; 

►  improving  employee  morale  by 
involving  employees  in  planning 
and  career  development;  and 

►  identifying  employees' 
technological  needs  and  related 
skills. 

How  do  you  do  Human  Resource 
Planning  (HRP)? 

HRP  is  a  3-step  process. 

A.  External  Assessment 

B.  Internal  Assessment 

C.  Meeting  HR  Needs 


A.  External 
Assessment  or 
Environmental 
Scanning 

External  factors  that  can  affect  your 
business  include: 

►    economic  (increase  or  decrease  in 
business,  availability  of  skilled 
workers,  availability  of  government 
funding,  loans); 


►  environmental  (public  concern, 
legislation,  consumer  demand); 

►  technological  (new  technology,  new 
equipment,  obsolescence); 

►  political  (legislation,  taxes, 
employment  equity); 

►  demographic  (aging  population, 
immigrants,  women,  disabled  and 
aboriginal  workers); 

►  social  issues  (employee 
expectations,  family/ work  issues); 
and 

►  competition. 


Questions  to  Ask  Yourself 

How  many  of  these  external  factors 
have  a  direct  impact  on  your  business? 
Put  a  check  beside  the  ones  that  impact 
you  directly  and  then  write  down  why 
that  is  the  case. 


□  economic 


□  environmental 


□  technological 


□  political 


□  demographic 


□    social  issues 


□  competition 


□  other 
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How  do  you  keep  in  touch  with  what  is 
going  on  in  the  external  environment? 


B.  Internal 
Assessment 


How  do  you  keep  informed  about  what 
your  competitors  are  doing? 


Ways  you  can  keep  up  to  date: 

►  the  media 

►  professional  associations 

►  networking  meetings 

►  visits  to  other  companies 

►  courses  and  seminars 

►  conferences  and  trade  shows 

►  conversations  with  suppHers, 
customers 

►  business  lunches 

►  being  observant  when  you  are  out 
in  the  community,  doing  business 
or  participating  in  leisure  activities 


Like  the  sports  team  coach,  you  need  to 
assess  whether  your  team  of  employees 
is  adequate  to  do  the  job  set  out  for  it. 
You  can  start  by  reviewing  or  identi- 
fying your  organizational  vision  and 
mission.  Such  statements  help  to  keep 
people  on  track.  Then  you  need  to 
consider  what  additions  you  need  to 
make  to  your  employee  team.  You  may 
be  able  to  anticipate  changes  and  you 
must  also  consider  what  you  will  do  if 
you  lose  some  of  your  key  players.  The 
following  questions  could  form  the 
basis  of  a  staff  meeting  discussion. 


Questions  to  Ask  Yourself 

What  is  our  vision,  our  mission? 

What  are  our  business  goals? 

Do  employees'  skills  seem  to  meet  the 
organization's  present  needs? 

What  specialized  skills  will  we  soon 
need  from  our  staff? 

What  information  do  we  have  on 
employee  turnover  and  the  reasons  for 
it? 

What  staff  changes  can  we  anticipate 
from  resignations,  maternity  leave, 
retirements  or  restructuring? 

How  willing  are  employees  to  adapt  to 
changes  that  may  occur  in  the  business? 


"To  reach  your  destination 
you  have  to  be  able  to  see 
the  big  picture  and  have 
lots  of  patience  -  for 
example,  patience  in 
finding  the  right  people 
and  in  training  them." 

Pat,  owner,  hair  salon 
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"Our  mission  is  to  be  the 
leading  retailer  of  food  and 
of  selected  products  and 
services  in  Calgary  by 
consistently  exceeding  the 
expectations  of  our 
customer-owners" 

-Calgary  Co-op 


Creating  a  Vision 

A  vision  is  a  general  direction,  a  context 
for  making  strategic  and  tactical  deci- 
sions. A  shared  vision  contributes  to  a 
company's  spirit,  motivation  and  team- 
work. It  focuses  on  the  long-term,  like 
the  dream  a  team  might  have  of 
winning  a  gold  medal  at  the  Olympics. 

A  visioning  process  carried  out  among 
employees  can  help  with: 

►  alignment  of  work  and  goals; 

►  empowerment  of  employees; 

►  respect  for  decisions  because  the 
context  or  direction  is  known;  and 

►  increased  innovation  as  to  how  the 
vision  can  be  achieved. 


Identifying  Your  Mission 

A  mission  statement  reflects  the  vision 
and  values  of  an  organization.  It  states 
the  purpose  of  the  business.  It  provides 
a  frame  of  reference  or  a  set  of  guide- 
lines. It  can  be  a  guiding  direction  for 
defining  success  and  identifying  priori- 
ties. An  effective  mission  statement  is 
communicated  to  all  employees  and 
used  on  a  regular  basis. 


Questions  to  Ask  in 
Defining  the  Mission 

What  business  are  we  in? 

Who  are  our  customers? 

What  is  our  company  especially  good  at? 

How  is  it  unique  or  distinctive? 

What  do  we  want  to  be  known  for? 

How  are  we  achieving  that  mission? 


Part  of  the  internal  assessment  is  to  see 
how  the  components  of  the  business 
have  kept  up  with  the  direction  the 
business  is  taking  and  its  rate  of  change. 

Whether  you  do  it  briefly  or  in  depth,  it 
is  important  to  review: 

►  Current  products  and  services  - 

Do  you  foresee  changes?  Are  there 
products  or  services  you  need  to 
develop  or  reduce? 

►  Policies  -  Do  present  policies 
reflect  your  current  situation  and 
that  of  your  employees?  Are  there 
gaps?  Are  changes  needed? 

►  Management  styles  and  processes  - 

Is  management  keeping  up  to  date 
in  the  way  it  deals  with  employees? 
Are  leadership,  teamwork  and 
empowerment  just  words? 

►  Staffing/human  resources  -  Are 

employees  seen  as  part  of  the 
company's  assets?  Is  present  staffing 
adequate?  Are  changes  anticipated? 

►  Skills  -  How  is  the  demand  for 
skills  changing?  Are  there  areas 
where  specific  skills  are  lacking? 

Another  part  of  this  assessment 
involves  comparing  these  components 
to  the  external  factors  you  have  already 
identified.  Remember  that  the  external 
factors  are  economic,  environmental, 
technological,  political,  demographic, 
social  issues,  competition,  plus  any  you 
may  have  added.  You  can  use  the 
following  chart  to  do  that.  Beside  each 
business  component  in  the  column  on 
the  left,  mark  which  external  factors  are 
having  or  will  soon  have  an  impact  on 
your  business. 
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External  Factors 


Economy 

Environment 

Technology 

Politics 

Demography 

Social 
Issues 

Competition 

Other 

Products 

Services 

Policies 

Management 

Staffing 

Skills 

Other 

C.  Meeting 
Human 
Resource 
Needs 

The  purpose  of  identifying  internal  and 
external  factors  is  to  be  able  to  define 
what  are  your  human  resource  needs. 


Questions  to  Ask  Yourself: 

Do  you  anticipate  any  employees 
leaving?  (retirement,  maternity  or  other 
leave,  resignation,  dismissal) 

Are  there  any  predictable  patterns  in 
turnover?  (after  a  certain  number  of 
years,  after  the  summer) 

Do  you  foresee  any  hiring,  restruc- 
turing, expansion  or  downsizing  in  the 
near  future? 

Are  you  aware  of  the  skills  and  career 
interests  of  your  present  employees? 

Do  you  know  what  new  skills  current 
employees  need? 

Are  your  employees  working  to  the  best 
of  their  abilities? 


"  Carewest's  mission  is 
to  deliver  comprehensive 
long  term  care  in  a  variety 
of  settings  to  people  who 
require  a  mix  of  health  and 
life  enrichment  services. 
We  are  committed  to  the 
needs  of  the  whole  person. 
Through  the  participation  of 
those  we  serve,  we  will  take 
pride  in  making  a 
difference  in  the  quality  of 
their  lives.  We  consider 
education  and  research  to 
be  essential  to  our  practice, 
professional  development 
and  community  develop- 
ment. We  advocate 
innovation  and  excellence 
in  long  term  care." 

-Carewest 
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"There  is  limited  vertical 
career  advancement  in  a 
small  company  like  ours,  so 
we  have  a  certain  amount 
of  turnover  every  three  to 
five  years.  That  turnover  is 
part  of  the  business  and  we 
have  to  manage  it  rather 
than  seeing  it  as  a  crisis." 

-  Bob,  president, 
wholesale  firm 


Human  Resource  Options 

The  purpose  of  HRP  is  to  help  you 
acquire  the  people  and  the  skills  needed 
by  the  organization.  There  are  several 
ways  in  which  you  can  do  this.  Here 
they  are  divided  into  : 

►  options  for  developing  existing 
employees; 

►  options  for  adding  employees;  and 

►  options  for  reducing  employees. 


Options  for 
Developing 
Existing 
Employees 


1.  skill  Training 

Training  existing  employees  is  often 
more  cost-effective  than  replacing 
them.  If  the  employees  have  been 
performing  well  in  the  past,  offering 
them  some  skill  training  can  benefit 
both  them  and  the  company.  The  added 
cost  and  lost  revenue  of  getting  new 
employees  oriented  to  the  business  and 
working  at  full  speed  is  often  not  taken 
into  account. 

Training  can  be  good  for  company 
morale.  Investing  in  the  employees  can 
build  a  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the 
company  and  can  be  considered  part  of 
employees'  career  development.  Skill 
development  can  be  presented  as  a 
shared  responsibility  between  the 
employer  and  the  employees. 


Employees  need  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  learning  and  developing  their  skills. 

Skill  training  does  not  always  mean 
taking  a  formal  course  outside  the 
company.  There  are  various  ways  it  can 
be  provided.  They  are  covered  in  the 
section  on  Training  and  Development 
(page  29).  The  following  are  only  a  few 
options: 

►  Distance  education  courses, 
teleconferencing,  software 
packages,  and  self-study  materials. 

►  Cross-training.  Lateral  moves  or 
assignment  to  new  projects 
provides  new  skills  and  backup  for 
absent  employees,  adds  variety  to 
job  duties  and  promotes  a  sense  of 
teamwork. 

►  Job  redesign/restructuring.  This 
means  changing  work  processes, 
responsibilities  and/or  reporting 
structure.  These  changes  can  offer 
new  challenges  and  career 
development  opportunities  to  an 
employee  while  also  improving 
efficiency  and  productivity. 

►  Creating  work  teams  or  cross- 
functional  groups.  Employees  are 
allowed  to  share  their  skills  and 
learn  from  others.  It  can  also 
motivate  employees  and  help  them 
to  improve  their  interpersonal 
skills. 


2.  Personal  and  Professional 
Development 

Personal  and  professional  development 
goes  a  step  beyond  skill  training.  It  can 
mean  assisting  employees  with  career 
planning  or  supporting  ways  that 
employees  can  successfully  combine 
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work  and  family  life.  A  company's 
support  for  such  development  helps 
employees  to  feel  they  are  a  valued  part 
of  the  company.  It  can  make  the  differ- 
ence between  losing  and  keeping  good 
employees.  Personal  and  professional 
development  can  take  various  forms: 

►  encouragement  from  supervisors 
to  have  employees  identify  and 
work  toward  career  goals; 

►  regular  feedback  to  individuals  on 
their  performance; 

►  subsidies  for  work-related  courses 
that  employees  choose  to  take  on 
their  own  initiative  outside  work 
hours; 

►  time  off  given  by  the  employer  for 
employees  to  take  a  course  at  their 
own  expense; 

►  opportunities  for  employees  at  all 
levels  to  interact  with  others 
through  participating  in  meetings 
and  attending  external  events  such 
as  trade  shows;  and 

►  encouragement  of  employees  to  do 
volunteer  work  in  the  community 
as  a  way  for  them  to  learn  about 
public  concerns  and  to  raise  the 
company's  profile. 


3.  Quality  of  Worklife 

Paying  attention  to  quality  of  worklife 
concerns  can  increase  employee  perfor- 
mance and  satisfaction.  It  can  include: 

►  reviewing  options  such  as  more 
flexible  hours,  part-time  work  and 
job  sharing  for  employees; 

►  discussing  health  and  fitness 
concerns  with  employees  and 
encouraging  them  to  contribute  to 
solutions;  and 


►    giving  recognition  to  employees 
who  come  up  with  cost-saving 
suggestions  and  acknowledging 
high  performers. 


Options  for 

Adding 

Employees 

There  are  several  ways  you  can  add 
employees  or  make  use  of  people  with 
specific  skills  and  experience: 

►  hire  part-time  or  full-time; 

►  use  the  services  of  a  consultant  or 
contract  out  the  work; 

►  take  on  students  in  co-op 
programs,  on  a  practicum  or  work 
experience;  and 

►  hire  casual  workers  for  busy  times. 


Options  for 

Reducing 

Employees 

►  Offer  part-time  work  instead  of 
full-time; 

►  encourage  job  sharing; 

►  offer  phased-in  retirement;  and 

►  lay-offs. 

Use  a  chart  like  the  following  one  to 
analyze  which  options  may  be  most 
suited  to  your  situation. 
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Impact 


Option 


Cost 

Involved 


Effect  on 
Morale 


Effect  on 
Productivity 


Timeframe 


existing 
employees 


"The  shift  to  a  service- 
based  economy  and   

increasing  global  competi- 
tiveness should  make  the  Add 
importance  of  excellent 
workforce  management 
practices  obvious.  These 
should  be  reason  enough 

for  business  leaders  to  list   

continuous  improvement  of 
human  resource  manage- 
ment as  a  top  priority  in 
their  strategic  agenda." 

Susan  E.  Jackson 
in  Diversity  in  the 
Workplace:  Human 
Resource  Initiatives 


Reduce 
employees 


Developing  a  Plan 

The  plan  that  you  develop  will  obvi- 
ously depend  on  which  option(s)  you 
choose.  For  any  of  them  it  is  important 
to  be  clear  on  your  objectives  and  to 
communicate  clearly  with  employees. 


Putting  the  Team  Together 

  ^^^^^ 


Recruitment  &  Selection 


/he  success  of  any  team  depends  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  selection  of  the  right 
team  members.  How  they  will  work 
together,  what  strengths  they  can 
contribute  and  their  attitude  about 
competition  and  teamwork  are  impor- 
tant factors  to  be  considered.  A  new 
addition  to  the  team  can  add  energy 
and  increased  enthusiasm.  An  inappro- 
priate choice  can  affect  morale  and  the 
functioning  of  the  team. 

Recruitment  and  Selection  of  good 
employees  is  crucial  to  business  success. 
Having  a  human  resource  plan  helps 
determine  what  skills,  knowledge  and 
attitudes  are  priorities  for  your  busi- 
ness. 


A.  Recruitment 

Recruitment  is  the  process  of  finding 
the  best  candidate  to  fill  a  job  opening. 

Decisions  to  make  about  recruitment 
There  are  a  number  of  decisions  to  be 
made  about  the  timing  of  recruitment 
and  the  methods  you  use. 


Why  Recruit? 

^    To  find  a  suitable  employee. 

^    If  you  are  expanding  the  business. 

►  If  you  have  lost  an  employee  due  to 
a  resignation,  retirement  or 
dismissal. 

^    If  you  need  to  cover  off  a  maternity 
or  other  leave. 

►  If  you  want  to  hire  a  summer 
student  or  participate  in  a 
program;  for  example,  for  social 
assistance  recipients  or  out-of- 
school  youth. 


When  to  Recruit 

It  takes  longer  than  people  often 
imagine  to  recruit  and  select  a  new 
employee.  It  is  important  to  begin  as 
early  as  possible,  especially  if  you  want 
a  new  employee  to  overlap  with  the 
departing  employee. 

Recruitment  time  includes: 

►  reviewing  the  job  description  and 
job  requirements; 

►  deciding  how  to  recruit; 

►  placing  the  ad  or  "spreading  the 
word"; 
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"]Ne  give  presentations  at 
schools  like  SAIT  (Southern 
Alberta  Institute  of 
Technology),  and  put  job 
announcements  and  ads  in 
the  Animal  Health 
Technology  newsletter. 
)    Having  an  ongoing 
relationship  with  a  school  or 
program  means  they  get  to 
know  what  the  clinic  is 
looking  for." 

Vera,  personnel 
administrator, 
veterinary  clinic 


►  allowing  time  for  resumes  to  be 
submitted; 

►  shortlisting  candidates  to  be 
interviewed; 

►  one  or  two  rounds  of  interviews; 

►  reference  checks; 

►  the  final  selection;  and 

►  the  job  offer. 


How  to  Recruit 

There  are  numerous  ways  to  recruit. 
You  may  have  particular  ways  that  have 
worked  well  for  you.  Depending  on  the 
type  of  person  you  are  looking  for,  you 
may  want  to  try  some  different 
methods.  Some  of  the  most  reliable  are: 

1 .  Word  of  mouth  among  present 
employees,  colleagues,  friends,  and 
neighbours.  Communicating  your 
hiring  needs  to  the  rest  of  the 
company  has  several  benefits. 
Employees  feel  involved  in  the 
process  and  can  also  help  recruit 
suitable  candidates. 

2.  Networking  with  other  profes- 
sionals, people  in  the  same  or 
different  industries. 

3.  Displaying  a  sign  in  the  store  or 
company  window. 

4.  Placing  an  ad  in  professional  or 
trade  newsletters  and  journals. 

5.  Newspaper  ads  in  the  classified  or 
business  sections. 

6 .  Using  placement  offices  or  j  ob 
boards  at  technical  institutes,  and 
other  educational  institutions. 

7.  Giving  presentations  to  classes  at 
schools,  colleges  or  universities. 


8.    Listing  with  executive  search 
firms,  employment  agencies, 
Canada  Employment  Centres, 
training  programs. 


What  to  Look  For 

A  successful  job  match  meets  both  the 
employer's  goal  and  the  candidate's 
goal. 

The  employer's  goal  is  to  find  the  right 
person  for  the  job.  William  Bridges  in 
his  book  Job  Shift  uses  the  acronym 
DATA  to  describe  what  employers  are 
looking  for: 

D  -  the  candidate  really  wants  to  do  the 
work  (Desire); 

A  -  the  candidate  is  good  at  what  the 
work  requires  (Ability); 

T  -  the  candidate  fits  that  kind  of 
situation  (Temperament);  and 

A  -  the  candidate  has  whatever  other 
resources  the  work  requires 
(Assets). 

In  addition  the  employer  also  hopes 
that  the  successful  candidate  will  be 
sufficiently  satisfied  with  the  job  and/or 
subsequent  jobs  to  maintain  employ- 
ment with  the  company  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  pay  back  more  than 
the  costs  of  recruitment  and  training. 
{Dave  Redekopp  and  Barrie  Day, 
Passion-based  Hiring) 

The  candidate's  goal  is  similar  -  to  find 
the  right  organization  with  the  right 
job.  Learning  as  much  as  possible  about 
the  company  and  the  work  will  help  the 
candidate  choose,  and  hopefully  make 
any  match  a  successful  one  for  both 
parties. 
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B.  Criteria  for 
Selection 

/here  are  different  ways  to  identify 
criteria  for  selecting  candidates.  Here  is 
a  list  of  some  approaches.  No  business 
will  use  all  of  these.  Select  those  that 
you  feel  are  most  appropriate  for  your 
situation. 

1 .  Even  if  you  use  the  DATA  concept, 
you  need  to  get  more  specific  as  to 
what  traits  make  a  successful 
employee  in  your  business.  Job 
descriptions  or  occupational 
profiles,  such  as  those  from  Alberta 
Advanced  Education  and  Career 
Development,  can  help  you  get 
started  by  identifying  some  of  the 
skills  and  abihties  typically 
expected  of  people  in  similar  jobs. 

2.  Think  about  who  your  most 
successful  employees  are.  Why  are 
they  successful? 

3.  Consult  your  employees.  Ask  them 
what  they  would  look  for  in  a 
candidate  or  co-worker. 

4.  Consult  some  of  your  regular 
customers.  Ask  them  what  skills, 
behaviours  or  attitudes  they  value 
the  most. 

5.  Ask  yourself  the  following  ques- 
tions: What  job-specific  skills  do 
you  need  now?  What  skills  are 
essential?  What  skills  might  be 
useful? 

What  personal  management  skills 
are  needed?  (time  management, 
stress  management,  ability  to  meet 
deadlines) 

What  skills  or  knowledge  can  be 
learned  on  the  job? 


What  knowledge  is  essential  to 
have? 

What  certification  or  education 
qualifications  are  required?  Which 
ones  are  optional? 
What  kind  of  attitudes  or  behav- 
iours do  you  most  value?  ! 
(enthusiasm,  adaptability,  creative 
thinking,  ability  to  be  a  teani 
player) 


Points  to  Keep  in  Mind 
About  Selection 

►  Job-specific  skills  are  not  the  same 
as  formal  credentials.  A  person  may 
have  developed  the  required  skills 
through  paid  or  volunteer  work  or 
from  education,  in  some  cases  from 
another  country.  Diplomas  or 
degrees  are  often  used  to  screen  out 
candidates.  Take  the  time  to  assess 
the  educational  requirements  you 
really  need  for  the  job.  Make  sure 
they  are  not  being  used  to  exclude 
candidates  who  have  the  skills  you 
need. 

►  Remember  that  employees  from 
diverse  cultural,  ethnic  and  educa- 
tional backgrounds  can  add  a 
broader  spectrum  of  perspectives, 
ideas  and  problem-solving  skills. 
Take  care  not  to  make  negative 
assumptions  about  people  who 
have  taken  a  different  career  path 
from  other  candidates.  Focus  on 
the  contributions  they  can  make 
and  the  skills  they  bring  to  the 
work. 

►  Be  aware  of  your  own  biases  and 
the  assumptions  you  tend  to  make. 
They  may  be  based  on  age,  gender, 
names,  schools  attended.  Such 
biases  colour  your  judgement  and 


"Personality  is  more 
important  than  retail  skills 
for  us.  A  good  salesperson 
must  show  interest  in 
people.  We  can  teach  the 
skills,  but  not  the  attitude." 

Norma,  retailer 
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interfere  with  objectivity.  Try  to 
judge  individuals  on  their  skills, 
experience  and  attitude  in  relation 
to  the  work, 

►  Consistency  is  vital  to  employee 
selection.  Keep  notes.  They  will 
help  you  make  your  selection. 
Notes  will  also  document  the 
process  for  future  competitions  or 
in  case  there  is  any  kind  of  question 
after  a  decision  has  been  made. 

►  Take  the  time  to  do  a  good  job  of 
selecting.  It  is  better  to  choose  the 
best  candidate  in  a  well  thought  out 
process  rather  than  rush  into  a 
decision  you  may  regret  later. 
When  a  crisis  occurs  it  is  tempting 
to  bend  the  rules  to  get  a  vacancy 
filled. 

►  Using  an  external  recruiter  does 
not  eliminate  your  need  to  be 
specific  about  the  kind  of  person 
you  want.  You  will  also  be  involved 
in  the  final  interview  and  selection. 


C.  Screening 
Applications 

/nitial  screening  of  candidates  is  usually 
based  on  a  review  of  resumes  or  appli- 
cation forms.  In  order  to  do  this  you 
need  to  do  the  following: 

1 .  refer  to  the  identified  job  require- 
ments, both  current  and  future  to 
identify  the  key  criteria; 

2.  list  the  criteria  in  order  of  impor- 
tance (must  have — ,  nice  to 
have — ); 


3.  use  the  criteria  to  develop  a  score- 
sheet  so  you  can  compare 
candidates.  This  is  especially 
helpful  if  several  people  are 
involved  in  the  selection;  and 

4.  review  resumes/applications  and 
shortlist  them  by  sorting  into  three 
categories  (A  -meets  requirements, 
B  -  some  requirements  but  not  all, 
C-  not  appropriate).  It  increases  the 
objectivity  of  the  process  to  have 
several  people  review  the  resumes 
and  shortlist  them  separately  so 
that  the  selections  can  then  be 
compared  and  discussed. 

Other  ways  to  screen: 

►  ask  the  receptionist  or  whoever 
takes  resumes  or  applications  to 
keep  track  of  their  first  impres- 
sions; 

►  look  at  the  covering  letters  that 
accompany  resumes  or  applica- 
tions. Grammatical  and  spelling 
mistakes,  as  well  as  their  content, 
can  convey  a  lot; 

►  in  some  cases  initial  screening  of 
candidates  can  be  done  through  a 
brief  telephone  call.  This  is  one  way 
of  checking  telephone  or  commu- 
nication skills  if  these  are 
requirements  of  the  job; 

►  some  employers  use  personality  or 
skills  tests  for  screening.  It  would 
be  best  to  try  out  any  test  first  on 
present  employees  to  see  if  your 
successful  employees  score  well; 

►  offer  a  tour  of  the  facilities  and 
observe  the  candidate's  interest  and 
response;  or 

►  use  a  temporary  employment 
service  to  fill  a  vacancy  or  bring  a 
candidate  in  to  work  for  several 
days.  You  will  be  able  to  see  how 
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that  person  works  and  gets  along 
with  other  employees. 


(adapted  from  Sachs,  How  to 
Become  a  Skilful  Interviewer  ) 


D.  Interviewing 

Wiring  good  employees  is  crucial  to  the 
success  of  a  business.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  learn  how  to  interview  skilfully. 
An  interview  is  not  a  conversation  but  a 
chance  to  collect  facts  and  to  form  an 
impression  of  the  candidate. 

To  be  an  effective  interviewer  you  need 
to  be  prepared. 

1.  Use  a  plan  or  outline  to  make  good 
use  of  the  allotted  interview  time. 

2.  Ask  questions  designed  to  obtain 
relevant  information  that  is  not  in 
the  resume. 

3.  Give  the  candidate  a  chance  to 
demonstrate  knowledge,  technical 
and  personal  skills  such  as 
problem-solving  skills,  ability  to 
handle  stress  and  set  priorities. 
Open-ended  questions  that  begin 
with  "how"  is  one  way  of  getting 
this  information. 

4.  Be  flexible  enough  to  probe  a 
candidate's  answers  or  depart  from 
the  prepared  questions  if  appro- 
priate. 

5.  Know  what  questions  are  discrimi- 
natory and  are  not  allowed  under 
Human  Rights  legislation  in  your 
province.  Ask  questions  in  a  non- 
discriminatory manner. 

6:    Provide  the  candidate  with  infor- 
mation about  the  company  and  the 
job  and  offer  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions the  candidate  may  have. 


Interview  Questions: 
Some  Limitations 

There  are  many  different  types  of  inter- 
views and  interview  questions.  There 
are  no  perfect  interview  questions,  but 
some  can  reveal  more  about  a  candi- 
date's ability  to  perform  well  more  than 
others. 

"What  would  you  do  if  you  saw 
another  employee  stealing  something?" 

Hypothetical  questions  are  more  of  an 
intellectual  exercise  than  an  indication 
of  what  a  candidate  is  really  like. 

''What  courses  did  you  take?'' 
''What  projects  did  you  do?" 

Questions  about  experience  or  activities 
provide  information  but  do  not  indi- 
cate how  well  the  candidate  did 
anything. 

"Where  do  you  want  to  be  5  years  from 
now?"  Questions  about  goals  and 
personal  philosophy  can  generate  inter- 
esting answers  but  they  are  not 
necessarily  based  on  reality. 

Try  to  avoid  questions  such  as  "What 
are  your  strengths  and  weaknesses?" 

They  do  not  really  give  much  of  an 
insight  into  the  person's  workstyle  or 
abilities. 

In  recent  years  employers  have  favoured 
behaviour  description  interviewing 
(also  known  as  targeted  selection)  as  a 
way  of  overcoming  common  selection 
biases. 
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Behaviour 
Description 
Interviewing 

Behaviour  description  interviewing 
(BDI)  is  considered  to  be  a  more  reli- 
able way  for  finding  the  right  candidate. 
It  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  past 
behaviour  is  a  reliable  predictor  of 
future  behaviour.  Questions  focus  on 
the  candidate's  past  experience,  proven 
skills  and  motivation,  rather  than  on 
hypothetical  situations.  Open-ended 
questions  are  based  on  key  job  require- 
ments or  dimensions  (skills  and 
personal  characteristics)  needed  to  be 
successful  in  the  job.  The  job  dimen- 
sions can  be  drawn  from  critical 
incidents  that  supervisors,  workers  and 
customers  have  identified. 


Situation 


Action 


The  format  helps  to  prevent  the  inter- 
viewers from  projecting  their  own 
attitudes  and  feelings  on  to  what  the 
applicant  says  or  does.  It  provides  a 
structure  for  comparing  candidates  and 
for  applying  the  same  standards  across 
the  board.  You  can  use  the  STAR 
approach  (Situation,  Tasks,  Action, 
Result)  to  help  in  formulating  probing 


questions  to  get  more  information.  It 
gives  the  interviewer  a  guide  for  note- 
taking  during  the  interview. 


A  Typical  BDI  Question: 

Give  an  example  of  how  you  took 
initiative  to  change  or  improve  some- 
thing. 

Probing  questions: 

When  did  this  occur?  (Situation) 

What  were  the  benefits  of  your  idea? 
(Results) 

What  exactly  did  you  do?  Who  did  you 
approach  and  how?  (Task/ Action) 

What  was  his/her  reaction? 

What  was  the  outcome? 

Result:  Specific  information  will  help 
you  see  how  the  person  takes  initiative. 
Probing  questions  will  help  you  decide 
whether  the  candidate  is  right  for  the 
job  and  the  organization's  culture.  The 
example  may  give  you  an  insight  into 
whether  that  person  would  tend  to 
exceed  accepted  limits  of  the  position 
or  be  too  independent. 


More  Typical  BDI  Questions 

►  Give  an  example  of  an  occasion 
when  you  were  under  considerable 
pressure  to  meet  a  deadline. 

►  Describe  a  time  when  you  failed  to 
meet  a  deadline  and  explain  how 
you  handled  the  situation.  How 
successful  were  you  and  what  feed- 
back did  you  get? 

►  Describe  a  time  when  you  had  a 
conflict  or  disagreement  with  a  co- 
worker or  supervisor. 
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►  Tell  how  you  participated  in  a  team 
project  and  some  of  the  problems 
you  ran  into. 

►  Describe  the  way  you  solved  a  tech- 
nical problem  that  was  presented  to 
you. 

►  Describe  an  instance  when  you  had 
to  deal  with  a  dissatisfied  customer. 

►  Tell  about  a  maintenance  proce- 
dure you  used  that  saved  you 
trouble  later  on.  How  did  you  know 
the  procedure  worked? 


Traps  to  Watch  Out  for  in  Interviewing 

►  Cloning 

People  tend  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously to  think  people  who  are 
like  themselves  will  be  most  suit- 
able and  fit  in  best.  The  greater  the 
differences  between  the  applicant 
and  the  interviewer  the  greater  the 
challenge  for  the  interviewer  to  be 
objective. 

►  The  halo  effect 

One  favourable  response  or  first 
impression  can  colour  the 
interviewer's  impression  of  the 
whole  interview. 

►  A  dark  cloud 

A  negative  first  impression  or  bias 
gets  in  the  way  of  judging  even  the 
best  answers  objectively. 

►  Snap  decisions 

Pressure  to  fill  a  position  can  make 
interviewers  feel  they  have  to  reach 
a  quick  decision  when  a  second 
interview  and  more  probing  ques- 
tions may  be  necessary. 


Interviewing  Tips 

1 .  Allow  enough  time  to  conduct  the 
interview. 

2.  Use  active  listening,  such  as  para- 
phrasing and  repeating,  to  ensure 
there  are  no  misunderstandings 
and  to  clarify  particular  points. 

3.  Allow  some  silence  so  the  candidate 
can  expand  on  or  explain  an 
answer. 

4.  Be  alert  to  a  candidate's  negative 
comments  about  other  employers, 
co-workers,  groups  of  people  or 
working  conditions.  Such 
comments  reveal  the  candidate's 
attitude  about  working,  about 
management  and  company  loyalty. 

5.  Make  sure  all  employees  doing 
hiring  know  how  to  handle  the 
process.  Provide  training  or 
coaching  for  them. 

6.  Use  a  scoresheet  or  assessment  to 
rate  each  candidate.  This  will  make 
it  easier  to  compare  candidates 
afterwards.  An  example  of  a  score- 
sheet  is  given  on  the  next  page. 
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Candidate  Assessment  Form 


Name 


Position  applied  for 
Date 


lnterviewer{s) 


Piione 


Rating 


Aher  a  45  minute 
interview,  we  choose  five 
candidates  and  give  them  a 
two  hour  shift  on  the  floor. 
The  staff  observe  them  to 
see  how  they  fit  in  and  we 
ask  for  feedback  from  our 
regular  customers.  After 
that  one  or  two  candidates 
are  given  a  second 
interview. 

-Simon,  bar  manager 


Sl(ill 

Weight 

1 

Poor 

2 

3 

Good 

4 

5 

Excellent 

Teamwork 

Troubleshooting 

Planning 

Decision-making 

Organizational 

Total  Score 

Give  each  skill  a  rating  from  1  to  5  by 
ticking  the  appropriate  box.  If  you  want 
to  get  more  precise  you  can  weigh  each 
skill  by  distributing  100  points  among 
all  the  dimensions.  For  example,  team- 
work may  be  important  and  given  25 
points,  troubleshooting  only  10  points. 
To  get  the  total  value  for  a  skill, 
multiply  the  weighting  by  how  you  have 
scored  the  candidate  (1-5). 

Either  way,  find  the  total  score  by 
adding  the  points  allotted.  The  highest 
score  shows  the  candidate  with  the 
highest  skill  level. 


E.  The  Next 
Step 


Meeting  co-workers 

Schedule  a  meeting  between  the 
candidate  and  the  workteam  or  the 
co-workers  of  the  person  to  be 
hired.  Invite  candidates  to  sit  in 
and  observe  someone  doing  the 
type  of  work  they  are  being  inter- 
viewed for.  A  receptionist  sits  in  the 
waiting  room  and  observes;  a 
machinist  observes  on  the  shop 
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floor;  a  veterinarian  observes  in  the 
operating  room. 

2.    Demonstration  of  skills 

As  part  of  the  interview  process, 
ask  candidates  to  demonstrate  their 
skills.  For  example,  ask  a  sales- 
person to  "sell"  you  a  product.  Ask 
a  server  to  show  how  to  carry  a  tray 
or  plates.  Ask  a  secretary  to  word 
process  a  letter.  Give  a  potential 
manager  15  minutes  to  prepare  a 
solution  to  a  problem.  In  many 
cases  you  can  learn  as  much  from 
the  way  the  person  approaches  the 
task  and  handles  the  stress  as  you 
can  from  the  demonstration  itself 


R  Reference 
Checks 

Reference  checks  are  usually  carried  out 
once  the  successful  candidate  has  been 
selected.  Checking  a  reference  can 
confirm  information  provided  by  an 
individual  about  the  length  of  time 
worked,  the  job  title,  and  possibly  the 
skills  demonstrated.  You  must  ensure 
that  the  reference  check  is  confidential. 
Employers  are  increasingly  cautious 
about  what  they  say  in  providing  a 
reference.  They  do  not  want  to  be  liable 
for  any  legal  action.  A  company's  policy 
may  require  that  employees  be 
informed  of  any  negative  comments 
put  on  record  when  they  leave. 
Managers  are  concerned  about  contra- 
vening the  Human  Rights  legislation. 

Some  organizations  will  only  allow 
their  employees  to  give  the  dates  a 
person  worked  for  them.  Others  may 


provide  a  letter  outlining  the  skills  that 
an  employee  demonstrated  while 
working  for  them.  This  letter  is  given  to 
employees  when  they  leave  the 
company.  A  verbal  reference  would  then 
only  confirm  the  contents  of  the  letter. 

Written  references  are  only  really 
helpful  if  there  are  two  or  more  to 
compare.  By  comparing  them  you  can 
look  for  consistencies  or  inconsistencies 
to  give  you  some  indication  of  the 
employee's  past  record. 

To  get  the  most  from  the  reference,  try 
to  put  the  person  providing  the  refer- 
ence at  ease.  Offer  to  call  back  if  the 
time  is  not  convenient.  Try  to  develop  a 
little  rapport.  Non-verbal  clues  such  as 
prolonged  hesitation,  tone  of  voice  or 
intonation  can  be  somewhat  helpful. 
However  relying  on  such  clues  alone 
would  be  unwise.  Sometimes  references 
will  speak  honestly  "off  the  record".  In 
your  own  industry  or  business  sector 
you  may  be  able  to  ask  among  your 
contacts  to  find  out  about  the  candidate 
on  a  more  informal  basis. 

Questions  You  Can  Ask 

How  do  you  know  "A"?  How  long  have 
you  known  "A"? 

Would  you  hire  this  person  back  if  the 
opportunity  arose?  Why? 

How  would  you  rate  this  person's  atti- 
tude/performance on  a  scale  of  1  -10? 

What  outstanding  qualities  do  you 
think  "A"  has? 

How  would  you  describe  "A"'s  work 
ethic  and  attitude? 

What  skills  did  this  person  demon- 
strate? 
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Can  you  confirm  that  this  person 
demonstrated  skills?  How? 

Can  you  verify  that  this  person 
performed  the  following  duties? 

A  good  rule  of  thumb:  Hire  someone 
who  can  do  80%  of  the  job.  This  allows 
the  person  some  room  to  grow.  In  some 
situations  it  may  be  possible  to  train  a 
new  employee  to  do  the  job.  In  that  case 
you  might  consider  hiring  someone 
with  fewer  skills  but  the  right  attitude 
and  a  willingness  to  learn.  A  person 
who  can  do  100%  of  the  job  may  get 
bored  Competence  and  motivation  are 
both  necessary. 


G.  If  It  Doesn't 
Work  Out 

Wiring  is  not  a  purely  scientific  process. 
Everyone  makes  a  mistake  at  some 
time.  Most  employers  have  a  3  month 
probationary  period  for  new 
employees.  In  that  time  period  it  is 
important  to  identify  any  problems  that 
have  arisen  and  work  out  a  solution.  It 
is  also  important  to  make  performance 
expectations  clear  from  the  start.  Some 
employers  have  employees  sign  a  list  of 
"Conditions  of  Employment"  that  cover 
items  like  attendance,  punctuality, 
dress,  shift  changes.  Not  meeting 
certain  conditions  can  result  in  imme- 
diate dismissal,  while  others  may  bring 
a  warning  the  first  time. 

Any  concerns  or  warnings  about 
performance  must  be  documented  in 
writing  so  that  they  can  be  reviewed  at 
the  end  of  the  probation.  It  is  tempting 
to  give  employees  the  benefit  of  the 


doubt  when  they  start  a  new  job. 
However,  keeping  a  non-performing 
employee  affects  the  morale  and 
productivity  of  other  employees. 
Letting  an  unsatisfactory  employee  go 
during  the  probationary  period  will 
eliminate  potential  future  problems. 


fx/7  Interviews 

A  short  exit  interview  with  any 
employee  leaving  your  company  can  be 
helpful  in  identifying  potential  prob- 
lems or  misunderstandings.  It  will  make 
you  aware  of  or  confirm  issues  that 
need  to  be  corrected.  Departing 
employees  may  be  more  direct  and 
honest  in  their  comments  because  they 
are  leaving.  These  insights  can  be 
helpful  in  reviewing  policies  and  prac- 
tices or  they  may  encourage  you  to 
discuss  the  same  subjects  with  other 
employees. 
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Keeping  on  Track 


Performance  Management 


The  race  will  only  be  won  if  team 
members  keep  on  track.  Keeping  on 
track  means  keeping  focused,  not  only 
during  the  race  itself  but  also  in 
training  and  on  personal  and  career 
matters.  Team  members  need  regular 
feedback  along  the  way  as  to  how  they 
are  progressing  and  where  they  need  to 
improve.  Recognizing  individual 
contributions  and  achievement  helps 
keep  team  members  on  track  and 
promotes  a  positive  mental  attitude.  In 
sports  competitions  the  feedback  is 
often  more  immediate  than  it  is  in  busi- 
ness. It  is  the  responsibility  of  managers 
to  help  employees  do  the  best  possible 
job  and  to  give  feedback  on  how  they 
are  doing.  ; 


Performance  Management 

Performance  management  is  one 
process  an  organization  can  use  to  see 
how  employees  are  doing.  It's  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  and  get  feedback. 

Performance  management  provides  a 
link  between  human  resource  planning 
and  present  employees'  performance.  It 
used  to  be  that  performance  evalua- 
tions were  done  once  a  year,  if  at  all. 
Then  nothing  more  would  be  done 
until  another  year  had  gone  by. 
Performance  management,  as  a  year- 


round  process,  brings  the  concept  of 
continuous  improvement  to  employee 
performance. 

Performance  management  includes 
three  things: 

A.  Job  description  / 
performance  standards 

B.  Performance  reviews 

C.  Progress  review  /  coaching 


A.  Job 

Descriptions 


Athough  there  is  a  trend  towards  more 
project  and  contract  work,  most  people 
continue  to  work  in  jobs  with  job  titles . 
and  defined  parameters.  Job  descrip- 
tions still  provide  a  useful  framework 
for  employees  and  managers. 

A  job  description: 

►     describes  roles,  expectations,  day- 
to-day  responsibilities,  levels  of 
authority,  and  the  person  to  whom 
the  employee  reports; 
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►  defines  the  requirements  for  each 
job.  Growth  and  change  in  a  posi- 
tion is  often  haphazard  and  not 
officially  documented; 

►  can  be  used  to  explain  the  job  to 
candidates  and  serve  as  a  basis  for 
developing  criteria  for  advertising 
the  position  and  for  interview 
questions;  and 

►  provides  definition  and  focus  for 
the  employee  and  supervisor.  It  can 
form  the  basis  for  performance 
review  (measurement). 

A  good  job  description  covers: 

1.  What  duties  does  the  person 
perform  to  carry  out  the  job? 

2.  What  tools  and  support  does  the 
person  need  to  complete  these 
duties? 

3.  Who  supervises  the  person  in  this 
position? 

4.  With  whom  does  this  person 
interact,  both  within  and  outside 
the  organization  to  get  the  work 
done? 

5.  What  formal  training  does  a  person 
need  to  perform  this  job,  if  any? 

6.  What  particular  skills  does  the 
person  need  to  complete  this  job?  - 
technical,  interpersonal,  organiza- 
tional and  problem-solving  skills? 

7.  How  is  the  person  performing  the 
job  to  be  evaluated?  On  the  basis  of 
what  results?  To  what  standards? 

If  your  company  does  not  have  job 
descriptions  or  if  they  are  out  of  date,  it 
is  a  good  idea  to  take  the  time  to 
develop  some.  You  can  start  by  asking 
employees  to  write  up  their  own  job 
descriptions,  following  a  format  you 


provide.  Be  sure  to  have  another 
employee,  plus  a  supervisor,  review  the 
description  so  there  can  be  an  element 
of  objectivity.  You  may  also  want  to 
consider  using  an  outside  consultant  to 
facilitate  and  speed  up  the  work  on  job 
descriptions. 


B.  Performance 
Reviews 

Sonia  used  to  dread  performance  review 
time.  It  was  supposed  to  take  place  yearly 
on  the  anniversary  of  when  she  started 
her  job.  Usually  it  didnt  happen  until 
several  months  later  -  whenever  her 
manager  got  around  to  it.  Most  times  one 
or  two  appointments  were  made  and 
cancelled  before  Sonia  and  her  manager 
actually  sat  down  together  to  discuss  the 
year.  The  manager  obviously  felt  very 
uncomfortable  discussing  Sonia's  perfor- 
mance. Sonia  herself  thought  it  was  a 
waste  of  time  since  she  knew  she  was 
doing  a  good  job.  She  realized  that  the 
purpose  of  a  performance  review  is  to 
compare  actual  performance  with 
expected  performance,  but  somehow  it 
was  all  pretty  vague.  Usually  what 
happened  was  that  they  would  spend 
most  of  the  time  discussing  Sonia  s  most 
recent  project  and  not  get  around  to  the 
other  things  she  had  done  in  the  year. 

The  performance  management  process 
takes  some  of  the  dread  or  fear  out  of 
performance  reviews.  Because  perfor- 
mance management  is  carried  out 
throughout  the  year,  it  cuts  down  on 
the  surprise  or  dreaded  element  of  an 
annual  performance  review  and  helps 


employees  develop  on  a  regular  basis 
rather  than  at  one  specific  time. 


6  Steps  to  Make 
Performance  Reviews 
More  Effective 

1 .    Clear  performance  standards 

If  you  say  "I  don't  think  you  were 
trying  hard  enough",  the  employee 
may  wonder  "Compared  to  what? 
How  would  I  know  when  I  am 
performing  up  to  standard?" 
Defining  performance  standards 
clarifies  expectations  on  both 
people's  parts.  By  comparing  actual 
performance  to  planned  perfor- 
mance, problems  with  scheduling, 
quality,  productivity,  budgeting 
become  apparent. 

Use  job  descriptions  to  set  perfor- 
mance expectations.  They  will  be 
your  measuring  sticks  for  perfor- 
mance review.  Employee  input  into 
this  part  of  the  process  can  help 
make  the  expectations  realistic. 

►  Make  the  expectations  specific 
and  measurable.  "Make  5 
presentations  on  the  new 
product  over  next  2  months." 

►  Focus  on  only  the  most 
significant  expectations,  5  or  6 
at  most. 

►  Make  sure  expectations  fit  with 
the  company's  objectives. 

►  Be  realistic  but  include  some 
requirement  for  the  employee 
to  "stretch". 

►  Be  as  clear  as  possible  in 
descriptions  of  expectations 
and  requirements. 


2.  Information  from  the  whole 
performance  period 

There  is  a  tendency  to  over-empha- 
size recent  performance.  This 
invalidates  the  purpose  of  the 
evaluation  process. 

3.  Concrete  examples 

Specific  examples  allow  for  real 
discussion  and  strengthen  the  feed- 
back being  given.  They  also  help  to 
avoid  any  bias  or  personal  prefer- 
ences. 

4.  Documentation  recording  actual 
activities  and  events 

Lack  of  time  and  energy  may 
prevent  sufficient  documentation. 
There  is  often  a  reluctance  to  write 
down  negative  comments  or  obser- 
vations about  an  employee.  Too 
"nice"  a  performance  review  can 
create  problems  later,  if  a  need  to 
reprimand   or  dismiss  arises.  Poor 
documentation  can  hinder  a  good 
employee's  advancement  if 
strengths  and  assets  are  not  listed. 

5.  Sufficient  uninterrupted  time 

A  minimum  of  an  hour  in  a  quiet 
place  uninterrupted  by  telephone 
calls  is  necessary  to  provide  a 
comfortable  setting  and  to  allow 
for  ample  discussion. 

6.  A  follow-up  plan  agreed  to  by 
both  parties 

A  review  is  incomplete  if  it  does 
not  include  discussion  of  a  follow- 
up  plan  for  the  employee's  future 
development. 


"You  can't  expect  people  to 
follow  the  rules  if  you  don't 
tell  them  what  they  are." 

-Bev,  owner, 
leather  goods  store 
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2  5 


Conducting  Regular 
Performance  Reviews 


Note  any  changes  to  the  job 
description  that  reflect  the  actual 
work. 


"I  think  it's  important  to 
use  a  form  for  performance 
evaluation  because  there  is 
always  a  tendency  for  the 
heart  to  overrule  the 
head." 

-Rosemary, 

personnel  coordinator, 
law  firm 


1.  As  the  time  for  the  evaluation 
approaches,  ask  the  employee  to 
review  the  job  description  and  last 
evaluation  and  to  complete  a  self- 
evaluation  of  accomplishments, 
skills  and  knowledge  used, 
strengths  and  weaknesses. 

2.  Record  how  you  think  the 
employee  performed,  his/her 
accomplishments  and  contribu- 
tions, strengths  and  weaknesses. 
You  may  choose  to  talk  with 
employees  or  customers  with 
whom  the  individual  interacts. 

3.  Review  the  employee  s  self- evalua- 
tion and  prepare  for  the  discussion. 

4.  Schedule  the  review  meeting  with 
the  employee. 

5.  Conduct  the  review.  Discuss  all  the 
points  and  reach  agreement  on  the 
contents  of  the  report.  Encourage 
the  employee  to  see  the  review 
process  as  an  exchange  of  ideas. 

6.  Outline  a  performance  and  devel- 
opment plan  you  both  agree  to. 
Identify  what  actions  are  to  be 
taken,  how  they  fit  with  expecta- 
tions, who  will  be  responsible. 
Emphasize  the  concept  of  contin- 
uous improvement  rather  than  a 
"one-shot"  effort. 

7.  Once  the  report  is  revised,  give  it  to 
the  employee  for  final  considera- 
tion. Having  the  employee  and 
supervisor  sign  the  evaluation 
confirms  participation  in  the 
process. 


C.  Progress 
Review/ 
Coaching 

/hink  back  to  the  competitive  sports 
team  analogy.  What  does  the  coach  do? 

A  good  coach: 

►  clearly  communicates  specific 
expectations  for  performance  -  so 
players  will  meet  or  exceed  expecta- 
tions; 

►  trains,  develops,  and  reinforces  the 
behaviour  of  the  players  on  the 
team; 

►  teaches  skills  and  drills; 

►  encourages  the  players  and  urges 
them  on  to  success; 

►  balances  support  and  challenge; 

►  evaluates  the  players'  performance 
and  provides  feedback  -  points  out 
strengths  and  weaknesses; 

►  keeps  on  top  of  problems  and  takes 
action  before  they  become  worse; 
and 

►  refers  players  to  specialists,  such  as 
counsellors  or  health  professionals, 
if  it  seems  necessary. 

Some  of  this  coaching  is  done  infor- 
mally on  a  regular  basis,  during 
practices  and  games.  Good  managers 
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and  coaches  prepare  and  develop  their 
workers  and  players  in  ways  that  enable 
and  empower  them  to  achieve  their 
personal  and  performance  goals.  As  a 
result  of  coaching,  the  players  may  need 
to  improve  performance,  take  training, 
or  be  re-assigned.  Coaching  may  also 
draw  attention  to  the  need  for  more 
praise,  recognition  and  encouragement. 

If  there  has  been  "star"  performance,  it 
can  be  helpful  to  analyze  the  reasons 
behind  that  success.  What  kind  of  tech- 
niques, behaviour  or  attitude 
contributed  to  this  success.  If  it  can  be 
identified  it  can  also  perhaps  be  passed 
on  to  others  or  encouraged  in  others. 


Keys  to  Good  Coaching 

Use  informal  "off  the  record"  commu- 
nication to  develop  a  comfortable 
relationship  with  the  employee  and  to 
keep  in  touch. 

Even  if  you  feel  awkward  as  a  coach  at 
first,  make  the  effort.  Giving  feedback, 
whether  positive  or  negative,  is  always 
better  than  ignoring  a  situation. 
Know  your  limits  as  a  coach.  There  will 
be  times  when  you  do  not  feel  equipped 
to  help  an  employee  with  personal 
problems.  The  most  helpful  thing  you 
can  do  then  as  a  coach  is  to  refer  the 
employee  to  other  services. 

Remember  to  include  positive  rein- 
forcement by  commenting  on 
behaviours  or  results  that  were  effective 
as  a  part  of  feedback.  It  can  help  to 
improve  performance  and  increase 
confidence.  It  conveys  your  respect  for 
the  employee  s  ability  to  work  effec- 
tively. 


D.  If  There  is  a 
Performance 
Problem 

1 .  Ask  yourself  why  there  is  a 
performance  problem. 

Were  expectations  understood? 
What  measurement  indicators 
were  there? 

What  was  actual  performance? 
What  is  the  performance  gap? 

2.  Ask  yourself  if  this  is  a  skills  or 
ability  problem  ("can't  do") 
problem  or  an  attitude  or  interest 
problem  ("won't  do"). 

3.  Coach  or  refer  the  employee. 

Coaching  can  be  effective  with 
"can't  do"  performance. 
Coaching  may  be  effective  in  a 
"won't  do"  situation.  Referring  the 
employee  for  counselling  is  another 
alternative. 


Performance  Review 

Name  


Reviewer 


Review  Period  _ 
Date  of  Review 


Objectives                          Results  Rating 
 Accomplisliments  

1.    Summarize  and  distribute  Wrote  and  distributed  Meets  expectations 

monthly  staff  reports  report  summaries 

within  1  week  of  receiving  within  given  time  frame, 
staff  reports. 
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Training  &  Development 


A  champion  starts  off  the  same  as 
everybody  else  by  not  being  a  cham- 
pion. Being  a  successful  competitor  or 
team  depends  on  good  coaching  and 
training. 

Competitors  in  any  race  need  to  keep  in 
physical  and  mental  shape.  Regular 
training  and  contact  with  other 
competitors  help  team  members 
develop  their  skills  and  learn  new  tech- 
niques. Psychological  fitness,  such  as 
visioning  and  positive  self-talk,  has 
become  as  essential  to  sport  as  any 
physical  skills.  Team  members  often 
coach  and  encourage  each  other  and 
spend  time  working  with  new  or  less 
experienced  competitors. 

Learning  in  the  workplace,  which  is  a 
broader  concept  than  traditional 
training  and  development,  is  key  to  a 
company's  survival.  Not  only  does  it 
keep  employees  current  and  help  to 
motivate  them,  it  helps  them  keep  up 
with  the  rapid  pace  of  change  in  any 
sector. 

Peter  Senge,  author  of  The  Fifth 
Discipline:  The  Art  and  Practice  of  the 
Learning  Organization,  made  famous 
the  concept  of  a  "learning  organiza- 
tion". He  defined  learning  as  "the 
expansion  of  one's  capacity... to  produce 
results".  Learning  involves  not  only 


absorbing  information,  but  also 
creating  new  solutions  to  problems. 
Learning  can  take  place  without 
teachers.  For  example,  a  team  working 
together  to  produce  results  can  improve 
the  individuals'  skills  and  their  ability  to 
be  successful.  Learning  can  be  accom- 
phshed  by  an  individual,  a  group,  and 
an  organization.  For  a  competitive 
team,  whether  in  sports  or  in  business, 
learning  takes  place  on  the  practice  field 
as  well  as  in  the  classroom. 


A.  Orientation 
for  New 
Employees 

A  solid  orientation  for  new  employees 
can  contribute  to  their  success  and 
productivity.  If  you  don't  already  have  a 
format  for  employee  orientations, 
consult  the  employees  at  all  levels  and 
ask  what  they  think  new  employees 
need  to  know  and  how  best  to 
present  it. 
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Purpose  of  Employee  Orientation 

An  employee  orientation  can: 

►  make  new  employees  feel  welcome 
and  build  rapport; 

►  promote  a  positive  attitude  in  the 
employee; 

►  acquaint  employees  with  the 
company's  history,  traditions,  goals, 
pohcies; 

►  communicate  expectations  and 
responsibihties; 

►  present  basic  information  on 
benefits,  pay,  work  schedules, 
regulations,  practices; 

►  encourage  questions  and 
demonstrate  open  communication; 
and 

►  introduce  employees  to  co-workers, 
facilities,  equipment,  supplies,  and 
products. 


Ways  to  Conduct  an  Orientation 

A  new  employee's  orientation  does  not 
need  to  be  lengthy  as  long  as  it  covers 
all  the  points.  It  is  important  that  the 
orientation  be  done  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  employee  starts  work. 
Depending  on  your  situation,  you  will 
want  to  use  a  combination  of  the 
following  approaches: 

►  a  tour  and  introduction  to  other 
employees  and  management; 

►  a  presentation  or  lecture; 

►  an  information  package; 

►  review  of  the  policy  manual; 

►  pairing  up  with  a  buddy;  and 


►    working  a  shift  alongside  an  experi- 
enced worker. 

In  some  organizations  the  only  formal 
learning  that  an  employee  takes  part  in 
is  the  orientation.  That  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  other  learning  does  not 
take  place. 


B.  Ways  to 
Learn 


/here  are  three  types  of  workplace 
learning: 

1.  Formal  -  Employees  attend  a 
course,  seminar  or  meeting. 

2.  Informal  -  A  employee  decides  he 
or  she  needs  to  know  something 
and  takes  steps  to  learn  it.  Informal 
learning  is  self-motivated  and  self- 
directed.  It  might  involve  a  mentor 
or  coach. 

3.  Incidental  -  It  takes  place  in  the 
course  of  doing  work.  Incidental 
learning  is  not  a  conscious  process. 

Organizations  need  to  acknowledge 
that  informal  and  incidental  learning 
occurs  and  capitalize  on  the  benefits  of 
employees'  informal  knowledge. 

"The  emerging  ideal  of  a  learning  orga- 
nization is  one  that  would  continue  to 
use... traditional  methods  and  would 
add  some  new  ones  as  well.  But  it 
would  hold  a  different  attitude  about 
the  source,  the  flow  and  the  value  of 
learning."  Tom  Kramlinger  in  his  article 
"Trainings  Role  in  a  Learning 
Organization"  (Training,  July  1992) 
adds  that  being  a  "learning  organiza- 
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tion"  means  believing  that  everyone  can 
be  a  source  of  useful  ideas,  in  particular 
the  people  who  are  closest  to  the 
problem.  Another  key  belief  is  that  a 
mistake  is  simply  an  opportunity  to 
learn. 


10  Ways  to  Learn 

There  are  endless  ways  for  employees  to 
learn.  Here  is  a  list  of  some  of  them: 

1.  On-the-job  (from  buddies,  peers, 
experienced  workers  training  new 
co-workers); 

2.  Accepting  a  special  assignment  or 
project,  team  projects; 

3.  Volunteering  to  be  on  a  committee 
or  task  force; 

4.  Carrying  out  cover-off  duties  such 
as  replacing  a  co-worker  during  an 
absence  or  leave; 

5.  Taking  opportunities  to  learn  how 
to  do  different  tasks  or  jobs, 
through  job  rotation,  lateral  trans- 
fers, cross-training; 

6.  Making  presentations,  becoming  an 
instructor  or  trainer  of  others; 

7.  Participating  actively  in  meetings 
within  the  organization  and 
externally; 

8.  Doing  job  shadowing  to  observe 
someone  carrying  out  another  job 
or  being  an  understudy; 

9.  Doing  self-paced/  self-directed 
learning  activities  such  as:  reading 
articles,  newsletters,  reports  and 
manuals;  using  videos,  tapes,  or 
computer  software;  taking  part  in 
discussions  and  exchanging  infor- 
mation; and 


10.  Attending  trade  shows,  conferences 
and  meetings  of  professional 
associations. 


C.  Capitalizing 
on  Learning 

Coaches  can  help  to  estabhsh  a  work 
environment  where  it  is  acceptable  to 
admit  not  knowing  and  positive  to 
learn  something  new.  They  can  do  this 
by  helping  others  set  and  meet  learning 
goals  as  part  of  the  performance 
management  process.  They  can  help  to 
identify  tools  and  resources  for 
acquiring  knowledge.  They  can  provide 
feedback  to  others  on  their  learning 
accomplishments. 

By  asking  employees  to  make  presenta- 
tions at  staff  meetings  or  to  submit 
reports,  management  can  help  in  the 
transfer  of  learning  among  employees. 
Many  companies  support  learners  by 
allowing  some  time  off  from  work  and 
fall  or  partial  repayment  for  relevant 
external  courses  upon  successful 
completion.  It  is  important  to  docu- 
ment the  learning  activities  and  results, 
and  to  give  recognition  to  leaders, 
coaches,  trainers  and  change  agents. 
(See  "We  Do;  Therefore,  We  Learn"  Erica 
Gordon  Sorohan,  Training  and 
Development  October  1992.) 

As  a  result  of  training  or  other  types  of 
learning,  employees  will  work  more 
effectively  and  efficiently  because: 

►     they  are  clear  on  what  they  need  to 
do  through  learning  about  goals, 
expectations,  benchmarks; 


"Today,  in  the  companies 
most  intent  on  high 
performance,  learning  is 
integrated  into  all  the  key 
aspects  of  work:  applying 
new  technology,  trans- 
forming the  structure  of  the 
organization,  working  in 
teams,  managing  a  diverse 
workforce,  meeting 
customer  needs,  making 
continual  and  radical 
improvements,  and  many 
other  processes  that  are  the 
lifeblood  of  competitive 


-  "The  Coming  of  Age 
of  Workplace  Learning: 
A  Time  Line",  Training 
&  Development, 
May  1994 


they  have  the  right  tools/skills  for 
the  job; 

they  are  given  freedom  and 
support; 

they  are  appreciated  for  their 
efforts;  and 

they  see  the  importance  of  their 
work. 


D.  Four  Levels 
of  Evaluating 
Learning 

Evaluating  learning  is  not  done  as  often 
as  it  should  be.  Assumptions  are  often 
made  about  the  benefits  or  application 
of  the  activity  or  event.  Follow-up  is 
infrequent.  There  are  four  levels  at 
which  learning,  in  particular  formal 
learning,  can  be  evaluated: 

1.  Reaction  evaluations  after  a 
training  session  ask  participants  if 
they  enjoyed  the  course  and  if  they 
thought  it  was  well-designed  and 
helpful.  These  "smile  sheets"  are  the 
easiest  form  of  evaluation  to  carry 
out. 

2.  Learning  evaluations  use  instru- 
ments like  a  pre-  and  post-test  to 
measure  if  the  stated  objectives 
were  met  and  if  participants 
learned  what  they  were  intended  to. 

3.  Behaviour  evaluations  are  usually 
conducted  several  months  after  a 
training  or  learning  activity  to 
determine  whether  any  behavioral 
changes  have  taken  place.  They 


examine  whether  the  skills  learned 
in  the  training  are  being  applied  on 
the  job.  This  type  of  evaluation 
involves  the  participant's  manager. 

4.    Results  or  impact  evaluations 

attempt  to  calculate  the  actual 
return  on  the  training  investment. 
This  is  extremely  difficult.  In  the 
case  of  soft-skills  training  such  as 
teambuilding  or  communication 
skills  it  is  perhaps  unrealistic  to  try 
to  show  the  monetary  value  of 
training.  There  are  so  many  other 
variables  that  it  may  be  difficult  to 
single  out  the  financial  returns  on 
any  one  training  investment. 

Here  are  some  questions  to  ask  in 
assessing  the  value  and  results  of  formal 
training. 

Has  performance  or  behaviour 
changed? 

What  other  variables  might  have  caused 
a  change? 

How  has  performance  changed  as  a 
result  of  the  training? 

If  nothing  has  changed  as  a  result  of  the 
training,  why  not? 


Balancing  Costs  v/ith  Value 

What  is  the  cost  of  taking  people  off  the 
job  to  train  them? 

In  some  cases  you  may  decide  that  lost 
wages  and  even  short-term  decreases  in 
productivity  will  be  too  costly.  In  other 
instances  the  value  of  the  training  to  the 
bottom-line  may  make  it  worthwhile. 

Are  there  other  practical  alternatives  to 
classroom  training?  Consider  on-the- 
job  training,  discussions  at  staff 
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meetings,  job  rotation  for  cost  effi- 
ciency and  learning  effectiveness. 


E.  Training  for 
Trainers 

One  way  of  reducing  costs  and  devel- 
oping in-house  expertise  is  training  for 
trainers. 

For  example,  an  external  consultant  can 
be  brought  in  to  design  and  deliver  a 
training  for  trainers  session  tailored  to 
the  needs  of  the  workplace.  Rather  than 
using  the  consultant  to  deliver  the  same 
course  a  number  of  times,  the  internal 
trainers  can  conduct  future  training. 
This  is  particularly  effective  when  a 
cross-functional  team  of  trainers  is 
developed.  These  trainers  can  then  take 
the  information  back  to  their  own 
teams  or  departments.  Internal  trainers 
become  a  valuable  resource  in  an  orga- 
nization because  they  can  champion 
and  support  changes  arising  out  of  the 
training. 


F.  Training  is 
not  Always 
the  Answer 

In  many  cases  training  is  identified  as  a 
solution  to  a  business  or  performance 
problem  before  other  alternatives  have 
been  examined.  Many  of  the 


approaches  listed  above  for  evaluating 
can  also  be  used  to  identify  the  business 
problem.  Training  often  may  appear  to 
be  the  easiest  solution  but  it  may  be 
only  a  "band-aid"  or  very  short-term 
solution.  Some  other  means  may  be 
more  appropriate  to  solving  the 
problem. 

If  the  problem  is  based  on  a  perfor- 
mance shortfall  or  gap,  ask  yourself: 

How  important  is  the  shortfall? 

What  is  an  acceptable  standard  of 
performance? 

What  is  the  source  of  the  shortfall? 

Is  it  a  matter  of  tools,  skills,  attitude, 
knowledge,  environment? 

An  effective  solution  may  not  be 
training.  Other  solutions,  such  as 
changing  a  process,  replacing  a  tool  or 
redesigning  a  system,  may  be  more 
appropriate.  Other  forms  of  learning 
rather  than  training  may  also  be 
effective. 


G.  When  to 
Use  an 
External 
Consultant 

F Dr  some  projects  or  particular 
learning  needs  it  can  be  cost-effective 
and  beneficial  to  bring  in  an  external 
consultant. 
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"Because  they  depend 
heavily  on  their  employees' 
skills,  they  (innovative 
small  businesses)  are  twice 
as  likely  to  train  their 
employees  as  are  less 
innovative  companies,  a 
Statscan  study...says. 

When  companies  were 
broken  into  four  groups, 
depending  on  their 
commitment  to  innovation, 
Mr.  Baldwin  and  Ms 
Johnson  (the  researchers) 
found  that  79  per  cent  of 
the  top  group  provided 
training  for  their  workers, 
compared  with  only  36  per 
cent  of  the  least  innovative 
companies." 

-'Training  part  of 
innovators'  success: 
Statscan',  Bruce  Little, 
The  Globe  and  Mail, 
March  21,  1995. 


External  consultants  can  contribute: 

►  specialized  content  knowledge  and 
skills  which  members  of  your  orga- 
nization may  not  have; 

►  expertise  about  how  to  facilitate  a 
process  or  how  to  bring  about 
change; 

►  problem-solving  skills; 

►  information  about  what  other  busi- 
nesses are  doing; 

►  up-to-date  information  about 
current  resources,  approaches; 

►  time  and  energy  to  focus  on  a 
project  for  a  defined  amount  of 
time;  and 

►  an  outsider's  perspective. 

In  selecting  a  consultant  you  can  deter- 
mine the  consultant's  role,  including 
the  point  at  which  you  want  to  involve 
the  consultant,  the  length  and  the 
timing  of  the  project.  You  may  decide 
you  want  to  bring  in  a  consultant  to 
conduct  a  needs  assessment  before  any 
decision  is  made  about  training.  You 
could  hire  a  consultant  to  conduct 
training  for  trainers  on  a  particular 
subject  and  to  provide  some  follow-up 
support  for  the  internal  trainers.  Before 
contracting  with  a  consultant  you  also 
need  to  decide  on  the  budget  and  the 
form  in  which  you  would  like  the  final 
product  or  results.  Depending  on  the 
project,  that  could  range  from  a 
training  manual  and  course  materials  to 
a  report  and  recommendations. 


As  in  hiring  an  employee,  you  can  ask  a 
consultant  to  provide  a  resume  and 
references.  You  can  ask  to  see  a  sample 
of  the  consultant's  work  or  to  have  the 
consultant  prepare  a  proposal.  You  will 
probably  want  to  interview  several 
consultants  before  you  select  the  one 
you  want  to  work  with. 
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Continuous  Improvement 


/he  winning  team  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  its  success.  Team  members 
appreciate  the  recognition  of  winning, 
but  they  do  not  rest  on  their  laurels. 
They  go  back  to  working  out  and 
almost  immediately  begin  to  think  of 
the  next  challenge. 

The  competitive  race  is  ongoing.  There 
may  be  highs  and  lows  in  the  business, 
but  business  success  will  always  depend 
on  continuous  improvement.  No 
resource  is  more  important  than 
human  resources.  Like  competitive 
athletes,  employees  cannot  focus  only 
on  the  present,  but  must  prepare  for  the 
future.  Everyone  in  an  organization  is 
involved  in  improving  productivity, 
providing  quality  service  and  in  keeping 
up  with  the  constant  changes  in  the 
marketplace.  Training,  information, 
evaluation  and  feedback  are  some  of 
the  tools  already  mentioned  in  this 
book  which  help  employees  achieve 
results. 

In  Working  Scared:  Achieving  Success 
in  Trying  Times,  Wexley  and  Silverman 
have  identified  six  keys  to  success  which 
apply  to  both  organizations  and 
individuals. 


Six  Keys  to  Success  in  Trying  Times 

1.  Continual  life-long  learning  - 

Obsolescence  becomes  obsolete. 

2.  Empowerment  -  Successful 
employees  have  the  authority  and 
responsibility  to  take  action.  They 
use  it  to  help  their  internal  and 
external  customers,  solve  problems 
and  empower  others. 

3.  Role  clarification  -  The  clearer  the 
picture  employees  have  of  their  role 
and  the  definition  of  success  within 
that  role,  the  more  opportunities 
for  success  they  have. 

4.  Continuous  improvement  - 

Employees  can  be  more  successful 
and  make  their  organizations  more 
successful  if  they  continually, 
patiently  and  incrementally  make 
changes  to  improve  everything  they 
do  at  work. 

5.  Adaptability  -  Successful 
employees  not  only  continually 
adapt  to  change,  they  champion 
changes. 

6.  Self-understanding  -  For 

employees  to  be  successful  in 
dealing  with  others,  they  need  to 
understand  themselves. 


"  In  the  race  for  quality, 
there  is  no  finish  line." 

-David  T.  Keams, 

former  CEO  of  Xerox 
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Human  resource  planning,  recruitment 
and  selection,  performance  manage- 
ment and  learning  in  the  workplace 
help  an  organization  incorporate  these 
6  key  elements  into  the  business.  The 
way  this  is  done  will  continue  to  change 
as  jobs  and  technology  change.  The 
move  to  more  part-time  and  contract 
work,  for  example,  presents  new  chal- 
lenges to  employers  who  believe  that 
employees  are  their  greatest  asset. 


Where  to  Begin? 

Start  continuous  improvement  imme- 
diately with  these  suggestions: 

►  Add  one  group  to  your  networking 
contacts.  Learn  more  about  how 
other  companies  do  things. 

►  Talk  to  your  customers  to  find  out 
what  they  think  you  are  doing  right 
or  could  change. 

►  Listen  to  what  your  employees  have 
to  say  about  learning  and  their 
learning  needs. 

►  Reward  your  employees  for  new 
ideas  or  things  they  do  that  bring  in 
business. 

►  Make  an  extra  effort  to  do  perfor- 
mance reviews  and  to  do  them  in  a 
positive  way. 

►  Try  behaviour  description  inter- 
view questions  in  your  next 
interview. 

►  Do  something  fun  with  your 
employees. 

With  effective  human  resource  practices 
your  business  will  live  long  and  prosper. 
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Resources 


Centre  for  Career  Development 
Innovation,  Edmonton,  AB: 
Concordia  College,  1990. 


Kou  may  want  to  read  more  about 
human  resource  practices.  Books  or 
articles  marked  with  *  are  referred  to  in 
this  book. 

'^^Bridges,  William.  Job  Shift:  How  to 
Prosper  in  a  Workplace  Without  Jobs. 
NewYorkiAddison-Wesley,  1994. 

Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Small  Business  Guide  to  Human 
Resource  Forecasting.  Don  Mills, 
ON:CCH  Canadian  Limited,  1992. 

Casner-Lotte,  Jill.  Successful  Training 
Strategies:  26  Innovative  Corporate 
Models.  San  Francisco,  CA:  Jossey- 
Bass,  1988. 

"^^Janz,  Tom,  Lowell  Hellervik,  David  C. 
Gilmore.  Behaviour  Description 
Interviews.  Boston,  MA:  Allyn  & 
Bacon,  1986. 

Mager,  Robert  F.  What  Every  Manager 
Should  Know  About  Training 
Belmont,  CA:  Lake  Publishing, 
1992. 

Nicholson,  Trish.  Dear  Boss... 52  Ways  to 
Develop  Your  Staff.  London: 
Mercury  Books,  1988. 

*Pfeffer,  Jeffery.  Competitive  Advantage 
Through  People.  Boston,  MA: 
Harvard  Business  School  Press, 
1994. 

'^^Redekopp,  Dave  E.,  J.  Barrie  Day. 
"Passion-based  Hiring:  The 
Recruitment,  Selection  and 
Retention  Process  from  a  Career 
Developmentalisfs  Perspective."  The 


Sachs,  Randi  Toler.  How  to  Become  a 
Skilful  Interviewer.  New  York,  NY: 
AMACOM,  1994. 

Scott,  Cynthia  D.,  Dennis  T.  Jaffe  and 
Glenn  R.  Tobe.  Organizational 
Vision,  Values  and  Mission.  Menlo 
Park,  CA:  Crisp  Publications,  1992. 

"^^Senge,  Peter.  The  Fifth  Discipline:  The 
Art  and  Practice  of  the  Learning 
Organization.  New  York,  NY: 
Doubleday,  1990. 

Swan,  William  S.  How  to  do  a  Superior 
Performance  Appraisal.  New  York, 
NY:  John  Wiley  8c  Sons,  1991. 

Ucko,  Thomas  J.  Selecting  and  Working 
with  Consultants:  A  Guide  for 
Clients.  Los  Altos,  CA:  Crisp,  1990. 

Wendover,  Robert  W.  Smart  Hiring  for 
Your  Business.  Naperville,  IL: 
Sourcebooks  Inc,  1993. 

'^^Wexley,  Kenneth  N.  and  Stanley  B. 
Silverman.  Working  Scared: 
Achieving  Success  in  Trying  Times. 
San  Francisco,  CA:  Jossey-Bass, 
1993. 
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Other  sources  of  information  and 
assistance  are: 


Government  of  Canada 


Provincial  Government 

Provincial  government  services  vary 
across  the  country.  Phone  government 
information  to  find  out  the  services 
available  in  your  area.  Ask  for  career 
development,  human  rights,  human 
resource  and  labour  market  informa- 
tion. Check  into  telephone  hotlines  like 
the  ones  listed  below. 

In  Alberta,  call: 

The  Career  Information  Hotline 

1-800-661-3753  or  in  Edmonton 
422-4266  for  information  on: 

►  Labour  Market  Information 
Centres 

►  Occupational  Descriptions 

►  Career  Planning 

►  Education  and  Training  Options 

The  Business  Line 

1-800-272-9675 

or  in  Edmonton  422-9494 


Check  the  Blue  Pages  in  the  telephone 
directory. 

Human  Resources  Development 
Canada 

^     Canada  Employment  Centres 

Place  job  ads,  obtain  labour  market 
information 

Industry  Canada 

►  Canada  Business  Service  Centres 
A  collaborative  initiative  between 
federal  and  provincial  governments 
and  the  private  sector  to  provide 
business  information  on  govern- 
ment services,  programs  and 
regulations. 

Federal  Business  Development  Bank 

Call  1-800-361-2126. 

Offices  in  most  major  centres  offer: 

►  training  and  consulting  including 
workshops  on  business  planning, 
management  skills,and  marketing 

►  CASE  (Counselling  Assistance  to 
Small  Enterprise) 
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chambers  of  Commerce 

In  towns  and  cities. 


Professional  Associations 

Such  as  the  Canadian  Retail  Council  or 
personnel/human  resources  associa- 
tions. Check  the  Yellow  Pages,  enquire 
at  the  public  library  or  call  the  Career 
Information  Hotline  at  1-800-661-3753 
(in  Edmonton,  422-4266). 


Local  Boards  of  Education 

Courses  in  business  management 


Post-secondary  Institutions 

Universities,  community  colleges, 
technical  institutes 

►  continuing  education  courses  and 
seminars 

►  student  practicums,  projects  in 
different  faculties 

Continuing  Education  departments  of 
school  boards  and  post-secondary  insti- 
tutions are  often  willing  to  tailor 
training  to  a  company's  needs. 


Notes 
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Notes 

I   

i 
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Contact  the 


Career 
Information 
Hotline 

for  information  on: 

►  Career  Planning 

►  Educational  Funding 

►  Educational  Options 

►  Job  Search  Skills 

►  Occupational  Descriptions 

►  Referrals 


It's  Your  Call 

Throughout  Alberta  ►  /  -800-66  7 -3753 
In  Edmonton  422-4266 

Toll-free  telephone  information  and  referral  service 
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ADVANCED  EDUCATION  AND 
CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 


